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^he black family is the priraa^^y socializing agent of 
zhi. black. child and, thus, the primary educator. The culture of" 
black?: in America, in which .»the child is steeped, is unique, complex 
and rich-rh^ result of a convergence- and fusion of African, American, 
and ""iluropean influences. In its education of the black child, the 
black family must deal, from beginning to end, with questions of 
racism r.nd wixh questions deriving from racism. Today, most questions 
involving race in the liaising of children still fall into the two 
main categories of ^ow to daal with overt and covert racist 
expressions,, and the resolution of questions of racial identity. 
Prime among the special problems facing the black family is the need 
*:c raise its children bi-culturally . The black child's bicultural 
experience is one of the ramifications of racism, and^ it is pivotal 
in his struggle for racial identity. Also central to the child's 
bi<jultural experience is language. The challenrge to th1e black family, 
as inediat'or, as educator, is monumental; but its broader structure, 
its extended family, aijd its rich heritage can transcend racism^ and 
produce bilingual, bicultural skilled Americans. (Author/AM) 
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One w.^uld not' know froni reading mvrbh of the literature that 
Black people, like other people, grow up in families. Blac'. 
people,' like other people, grovr up in families. 

This, simple obsv^rvatipn comes a§ a surprise to people who 
are accustomed to associating the experiences of Black people 
with slavery, crime, delinquency and civil disordei;^.s . White 
Ajnerica tends to have a dis.torted perspective on Black life 
and the fact of Black's growing up irii families is a fresh per- 
spective f rpm which to understand the^ socio-cultur al aspeg,ts 
of growing up Black. 

The family is the matrix within which- the .child's biological/ 
emotional and developmental • needs 3i;e met^ where his develop:-^ 
ment, as an integrated pe^rson^^ ls nurtured -'and' where culture is 
transmitted. The family is the setting in-which ^ child's basic 
trust, autonomy, initiative and sense of industry are developed. 
The interaction between societal needs and individual wants * 
defines the family as a irtediational setting, even though its 
structure is presently in transition, (as is the society in which 
the Black family exists). Any attempt to study child develop- 
ment 'as an autonomous process, independent of the family, is 
doomed to failure. The growth process of the child can only 
be understood within the context of the family which nurtures him 

The family provi$ies the earliest and the most persistent influ- 
ences encompassing the growing child, for whom the ways of the ^ 

^parents and other adults in the family are the only way of life"^ 
the child knows. Subsequent experiences will modify these core 
influences but such' experiences can never fully ireshape or re- 

'place them. These core influences represent ^reality for the 
graving child and the subsequent construction of his social 
world is based 6n these primary ^realities. 

Billing3l.ey (1974) observes that "Black .families are among the 
strongest and most resilient institutions in the nation. W^ere 
it not so, we would not have ^survived as a people and the nation- 
al society would be even more inhuman and inhumane than it ^s.-" 

The resiliency and strength of the Black family lie partially - 
in its divergence fxom the patterns^of .family structure within 
the dominant group. ^ Typically, within the Black family there 
are not only people who are related, within the sa«.a household, 
but also people who feel themselves to be closely related but 
who live in different households ^nd sometimes in different 
locations. This is t,he extended family -.these are significant 
others; Th^s means that there are a number of- adult^ who may 
be interested in and accept responsibility for his development, 
rather than just one mother and ^one father . ^ 

This intense feeling of being related within the extended family 
is, of course, an expression of the "we-feeling" in social life 
and its presence in the Black community is more than a reaction 
to past and present repression. It is also an expression of ^ r 
Black people's African heritage,, in which an extended family is 
a central focus of community life. Hayes' and Mendell (1973) 
found that Blacks interact more with their kin, receive more^ 



help from their kin and have a greater number and more diver- 
sified types., of relatives living with them than* do white fami- 
lies. 

*> ^ ^ t, , 

The relentless forces of, racism, poverty and- violence, of 
modern times continue to Sjtjrain the Black family, but it re- 
sponds with gr^^at strength^* The skewed presentations of the 
Black family as weak, matri-^rchal , unstable, making no sub-' 
stantial contribution to either the Black community of the 
nation (e.g., Moynihan , 1965) are inexcusa^bly ignorant accounts 
of a centra''! ins ti tuti-on in the Black experience. 

The Black family is, of course, the primary socializing agent 
of^the Black child and, is thus the primary educator. While 
good child- rearing principles may be seen by some as the same 
for all children because the basic need's of children are uni- 
versal (Comer and Poussaint, 1975), the Black family faces many 
special questibns in the raising of its children.^ 

Prime among the special problems facing the Black family is the 
need to raise its cfhildrea bi-cultural ly . .The Black child iffust 
be, in the nature of things^ bi-cultural. In the process of 
growing, the Black child must gain knowledge of his oy^n family, . 
knowledge of the Black communi ty - and knowl^idge of the larger 
society and how to negotiate with each. The process is highly 
complicated and the child's socio-psychological senses must be 
well honed- from childhood through' adolescence . 

The culture of Blacks in America, in which t^e child ^nust be 
steeped, is unique complex and rich. It is the r^iilt bf a 
convergence and fusion of -African, American and European influr 
ences, characterized by a diversity '>f styles -among individuals 
and families which are often overlooked or underrat;ed ^by repre- 
sentatives., of the dominant cul ttJjre % The culture of a'^people is 
the totality of their w^ay* of life. It includes the basic con- 
ditions of their existence, their behavior, their life styles, 
their values, pre fe^ ences and creative expre ssions of work and 
pla.y. Black culture -is a reality in which 'we "have all beeri nur- 
tured, although it is just beginning to be .explored • and documented 
assuch,intheliterature. ^ ^ , 

Until very recenti*y, it. has been perversely argued that American 
Blacks do not have a distinctive culture. "The Negro is oitly an 
American and nothing ^se. He has no values and culture to" guard 
and^ protect. " (Glazer and Mo^rnihan 1963 : 51 ) . Even Mydral ' (1944 ) 
described the Black man as "an exaggerated American" whose culture 
IS "merely a distorted development of a pathological condition'"* of 
American culture in general. Such^ observations are not only myo- 
pic, but "they deny the humanity of an entire people. 



The Black ohdld/ the,n, must learn (from his family) to d§^'l 
with^two parallel and sometimes ^ojgposing thought structures^ ^ 
each based on .values, norms and beliefs of two cultures and 

. siipport^d by ^ttit^defs, feeldngs and the behavior structures 
of two people's. Effective social functioning and envif'cn- 
mental reality require that the growing Black child incor- 
f>orate both/patter ns. into his >persoriality to insure compe- 
tence in de/aling^ with reality and as* an impetus for trans- 
cending reality, i.e., moving beyond racism. Growing up 
healthy in America is a problem f^oi any child,' but the 
adaptatit>;is required for the healthy functioning of the o _ 

Bla£k child are ^particularly complex. . , 

A ^' . ^ 

In its education of the Black child, the Black family must 
deal, f'tom' beginning to^end, with quest.ions of racism and 
with' questions deriving from racism.' In a time of transition, 
the Black family has to deal with cultura,l ,and^ racial ques- 
tions that are different from thos^ of the past and that will 
be different from those of the future. i-n the past, .Black 
families h'ad to train their sbns,^at all costs,, to control* 
their aggression in all contacts ,with whites for fear of 
lynching or death by other mean:s.. Things may appear to have ^ 
changed c>)nsiderably in that cormection, although there are 

'still situations in .which Black youth-s would be wise to main- 
tain their cool, i.e., certain police situati^ons. 

7pdajy, most questions involving race in the raising of children 
stild fall into two .main categories: ^H-ow to deal with racist 
e:tpression, overt and covert; and the resolution of questions 

0 racial identity. Jim Comer and* Al'eyi IPqu^saint, in their 
new book, "Black Child Car e comment on both subjects. 

In the-first instance, they stat'e that there are healthy and 
unhealthy ways of dealing with expressions of racism.' The crux 
of the matter, they say*,» is the conservation, of energy. In 
other words: meet the situation, do what you have to do, pre- 
serve yopr dignity, but don't overkill. "Overkill" is self- 
destructive and dis,sipates energy better utilized in the fur- 
therance of your own interests. They note that some folk make 
a .career of reacting to racism and use it to, cover individual 

•shor J:comings . These patte.ic:ns result from realities with which 
all Blacks can empathize,, but they are not effective, in dealing 

""with racism . - ^ 

They cliscus'is racial identity struggles in a number of contexts. 

1 would like to quote the following: 
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"We* are particulafr ly concerned about the ddfficul.t rapial . 
identity struggles we are seeing in som^ Black youngsters 
completely isolated from wlft.tes and in those being told 
it is okay, 'even cjes-irable, to 'get whitey.' At the other * 
*^6nd (of* the spectrum) , is the Black youngster of mixed 
racTial .par entage , tho'se with whij:e features, and .those 
living in predominari.tly *.white communities, or those with ^ •« 

white familie,s can have spme very difficult identity prob- 
lems * " ' ' . ' • 

"In adolescence^ such youngsters often blame their pare'nts 
from removing them from their- people ; for the fact that the 
ojily peopJLe they can have close relationships with or date - 
if ,trhey date at all - are whiter for fact *t,hat Blacks 

&ay , 'you ^re not^ Black. \ We have even seen Black tee.ns, 
from caring families with^good incomes, 'becoy^e- pimps, pros- 
titut'es and drug addicts in an effort to be BlacH or identi- 
fy with *the brothers and sisters. We have seen Blacks-^blame 
whites and racism as a cause for all of their problems and 
get hung up on hating whitey at the-^ expanse ^of their own 
persoVial development.'" . , 

Fundamentally/ then, it is in relation to racism ahd the' 
resolution of sth« child's racial identity struggle that the 
raising of Black children d'iffars from the raising of'white 
children. Both questions h^ve endless ramifications and 
impose profound demands on the Black family in educating its <5 
children, but Black families have shown much skill and 
5trejtig.th in dealing with- these questions.* My ^^iew is that 
Black^"^ families mast teach their children to separate racism 
and oth-^r external obstacles from internal obstacle,s. The 
question, "who controi>s my fate?" will give rise' to appro-^ 
priate behavior and attitudes. ' Racism needs to be seen as . 
the racist person's problem. How one deals *with it to ob- 
tain certain g^oals becomes my (the child's; the family's 
problem) ^ . ♦ 

It ^is clear that ^lack families have demonstrated the mani- 
pulation of' external adversaries and must continue to do so 
in addition to teaching the child to identify and use the re- 
sou^rces around, him. They must apgeal to and reinforce the^ 
chil'dVs strengths, rather than always pointing to the chil^'S 
weaknesses. ' ♦ . ^ ^ ^ 

* ^ ' 

The Black child's bi-cultur-al experience is one^of *the ramifi- 
cations of Racism, as it is pivotaL in , his iStrXiggle for racial 
identity. Central to the child's bi-cultural experience, in 
turn, is language^. .Because the acquisition of langua.g'e is 
centr-al to the -child ^s growth and because the acquisitian of 
langu-age is inpate in human beings (virtually all children • 
learn tg speak)., the complexities of language leataing and 
the Central importance of language to ego functioning are cften 
, overlooked. - . " ^ 



To survive in this country/ the Black^child must learn the 
language of both his community 'and *the dortinan^t culture* 
In addition, he must learn varieties of behavior that are 
acceptable within his ^community and- varieties 'of behkyioa: 
that are acceptable within the wider society. As the. Ian-' * 
guages and behaviors of the two cultures 'are sometimes, 
m^fftually exclusive, he must learn the proper context for 
the utilization 'o*f each. , * " . - * ' 

» » * ' , 

The' bi-lingual , .bi-cul tural learning of a B'lack child (or of 
any ^child from a minority background) is, a complicated and 
subtle task. Some c'hiXdren do not become bi-'lingual and are 
able to communicate in only o.ne language because their par- 
ents arO' monolingual (as, a rtiatter o'f factj are most white 
parents), because , their schools and their^ experience ^ire < 
segregated, or, most likely, both. Barred by circumstance ^ 
from learnin'g the other language, some Black parentis are 
unable to pass on to their children what they do- not possess; 
Adding insult t*o injury, some educators proceed - to *label the 
Black Child«as verbally destitute. ^ 

Baratz and Bara'-z (1970), however, find that Black children 
of T-ower socio-eo jnomi't background are neither linguistically 
impoveri shed nor cognitively underdev'e loped , although .their 
language system is different and presents a handicafp "in theiwr 
atterupts to, negotiate in the standaijd English-speaking world. 
Non6t,heless , such children speak a fully developed language 
that is moreV^than adequate as a' base for abstract thinking. 

It is interesting to note,v for instance, that a recent >study 
of langu'age i^n the ' Pi ttsbMrgh slums reve-aled that slum c;hil-^ 
dren there used 3,200^ words not recognized by their teachers 
or by education'al tests^ The^ persistence of these idioms is*" 
illustrative of the cultural vitality '(and qultural separate- 
ness) of the urban poor. Such linguistic vitality should 
ofrfer a challenge to* teachers; ju3t . as the Spanish-^p^aking 
child's first la*nguage -shoulti^ be:' considered a' li^^giiistic asset 
refther than a linguistic handic^a'p.- • 

Clearly , ^however; society demands mpre of the minority child 
than it does of, the middle class white child. A white child 
has only one language to learn; the Black child and the Span- 
ish-speaking child Have two . ^ (Would it 'be interesting to 
suggest that every white childrtn the elementary grades be 
expected to do what every minority child is expected' to do:> 
i.e., master a new language in the e3^ementary grades and to 
put down his first langiua^ge as"'*bad English." 
» < 

In additior)/to. their language skills. Coles (1964) found that 
Blacky .children from impoverished backgrounds i:>oth in the 
-South- and, J.ji^ the ghettos of the Norths far from being emo- 
tionally bl ighte^T>~~a-s---ha.s_been ; c la imed , di spl ayed res i li ence , 
toughness, ingenuity, exube-rance"- and vitality. such" children 
come to school prepared, to be active afid vigorous, perhaps 
much more outgoing than th'^g- average midtile' class child. 

■ 7 ' . ' 



In much of the recent literature, however, devraljj^ion's fj^om' 
the ethnpcerftric norm are viewed as. deprivations-. "If your 
children don't have" our kind of' toj^s and talk our kind'^o'f — 
language/ Ihey muat be handicapped/" run^ the arg^i^jent. In 
'such instances, it is taXen for granted that cultural depar- 
tures from the middle class model ^mean cultural deficits. 

•During the 1960's, in conformity with this line dt thought, 
the expression, "cultu3:^ally deprived'^ became a co'de for ^poor 
Blacks. >The concept 6f '^^cultural deprivation" plac*es thfe < 
-emphasds 'on the psy cholog[lcal char4cteris4:ics of the low . * 
level, cognitive • style and emotional attributes.- hs, one *. 
sociologist has x)bs^erved, poverty is often discussed as, if* 
it were personal trait rathe^r than a special coridition. 
The deficit model has been influential aftio-ng educa'tors to • 
the detriment of Black children* ^ Genuine understanding can- 
not^ grow' out of simplistic formulae mechanically .applie'd to 
complex phenomena . Un£ortunately, the deficit model has en- 
couraged such formulae . Difference is equated with de'f ijcit • 

A child should not have to be the same to be fequali 
, / ♦ __ 

^bove .and beyond such issues, one must also, ^question the pre- 
sump-tion and arrogance of the premise that the white middle 
class way ds a desirable one. At this point in history,. it 
hardly n?eds stressing that es.tabli^hed middle class mores 
are hot providirig a 'healthy basis for the flourishing of 
humanistic values. One can hardly pick up a book 'o^j article 
by a ' thoughtful ..observer of American politics without ah ^ ^ 
anguished reminder ^,'of this -truth* ^ - - ^ ' 

In addition, the pr e-occupatiop with psychological- "depriva- 
tion" has dulled cor\ce'rn for those l^ife deficits whi ch ^ do 
plague the lives of the poor, deficits in he-alth and nutri- 
tion , Jhousing y sc-hools and jp^b ^oppjor tunlt^ies ^ deficits which 
urgently require correction: In the context pf education, 
heafth and 'nutrition are of particular importance because- so 
much that ^as been attributed to f)sy chologi cal deprivation 
has really been due to physiological factors. 

As* Birch and Gussow (1970) point out in their assessment of 
the effect of^poverty on the intellectual potenti al^of chil- 
dren , 'there has been -a serious u'ndejf estimation of the impact 
of poor health and nuttition-on *school failure. . "The same 
homes*," th,ey say, "which lack toys and games are the homfes 
in which hujiger and dise>as^ abound." The focus on "cognitive 
unders timulat ion" in SAich ^homey too often beclouds the cen- 
tr'al and urgent need for adeJjuate foo'd and medical care. 



Th^ fact is •that proponents o'f -the/ deficit model theory are 
playing a game, of '**blame ^ti}.e victim." Ryan* (1971) sayS„\ , 
"blami-ng^ the vi-c^im is an* .int'elledtual proces s whereby a * 
social problem is aha4.yzet^' siich v;ay^ tha-t the causation 

is found-'^to be in the qualities ari'd charapte'r istics of the 

.victim rather than in any deficiencies or structural defects, 
in the environment, m " * * 

The Black family , as I 4i^ve been *at> pains to stress, has^a 
' history /'^si dultXire and great stxength. ^It go€;&' wi^thout saying, 
, however, that the Black .family iji America faces special prob- 
leii)s* in the education 'of its chij-dr ert^-^^ajid it would be a mis- 
take to assume that, these projblems are lae.t ,in the same way..>by 
all Black fan!ili(^s.' The dilemmas of .spcd-a-'rizatic^ in a rac^ist 
society ar.e cruel. , . ' • 

Even in-, the Black middle class. Blacky parjents- carf never .give 
their childiren complete prptectiCn^ from racisTu, a^pfoblein^ 
which has- no counterpart ip the lives o^f white* parvertt's and* 
their children; Black • children,, a.t ' th? same time ^must re— 
' *late t6 .the second-class citizenship of their e^lders, !se6 ' ^ 
their elders dem*eaned in the^eyes of the^ larger* society, bu;t 
believe ^.n' their elders and in >theirtselves' f or the sake ofv/' 
their own health^y development. ' Lowler . class Black cjiildifen 
receive l^ss of the protection o»f the law, and are the least 
.likely children in the. United States to benef itV f r-om the ^ 
' general concern with child, protectioh. * . " ' \ 

* • ' » ^ 

^ The. standard concept^Qf the protected andvparefree child, com- 
mon in. th^ 'whi te . commun i ty has *never been ^applicable to, 'th,e 
' majority of Black chil.dren , * and the. consequent's of the ^Ower- 
' lessness^ of . Black ^parents -mfeans that they mupt devise their * 
own i>atterns of child -soci al-i zation, -pa tterns' primarily pre- 
^ .ddcated upon the- principle that children in the'^Bl ack' community 
must be' taught to sqrvive in a* hostile .spci^ety. . 

While, one of Erikson's ma j or ^conjtribu tions to ps^choanaLy tic 
developmental psychblog.y^ .<^;a*s^ his emphasis upon the cri^iQa-l ih- 
•portance of late ad'oles.ctence\>:TAe Black child .is frequently 
forced ^tot grow up before he is legally a^d'ult' 'The yoflth ^whose 
father is* a laborer and who leave's school at sixteen to take a 
semi-slcilled job 3^d marries at*eighteen, ha's a very brief ado- 
lescence in. contrast'*to a .graduate' *student who is still unde- 
cided about his career at-twenty-three , has another three 
four *years of sfudy ahead- of him and' may "^till b^e considered^ 
an addl^espen.t , since^he* is still unable to assume adult respon- 
sibilities at the level for which he 'is preparing.^. The -Blapk. 
adolescent "^girl fa^^ces the dilemma df being pas'sive, so.ft^and 
clinging, as the feijiinine rd-l-e^ white America, would ^^estow upon 
h^r, and be'ing ablp, assertive, working alongside her man as" 
surviva-1 dictate's. ^ " ^ " ' 



Yes, the challen'^e .to -the Black family, as , mediator , as 
educator/ 'is Mivonum.ental , , but ifls^-crear that our broader * 
structure our extended f^imily,,,^ our ri-th heritage can .have 
.produced stroj^g and resilient children who/can^ t'ransc end ^ 
racism, be bi-ling^ual, bi-culfcural and skilled American* 
citizens. ' ! N' ^ . . ' . i ^ - ^ - 

Perha*p's,, the yoifng Black adult ^'ha's a more ;Jlfficiult* strug- 
gle in reaching aduifhood - his path is strewn' with diffi-^' 
culti'es, whi^ch, always *inclAide racism and frequentl^V'f .poverty 
but '-in n)ost c'as^s, he has had the immeasurable • benefits of a 
strong'^^kinshi^) network:\ a beautiful heritagev a rich and ^ 
vital- culture eini)odied in, and transinitted by, the loving" 
B'iack family,, the" Bl ack ' family as edti^ator, the 'Black family 
as * the spcializing e/gent »of .the Bl^ck child* «^ • * 



